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Memoirs of Centurian Architects 


IN FOUR PARTS—PArT I 
By William Adams Delano, ¥.A.1.A. 


Written for the hundredth anniversary memorial book of the Century 
Club (Copyright, 1947, by The Century Association) and now published 
in the JOURNAL by permission of the club and the author 


FY\HE committee charged with 
_prlinese this one hundredth 
birthday book of the Century has 
asked me to write about the archi- 
tects who were honored by election 
and who added lustre to the Club. 
I wish I could give the subject 
fuller scope than I have but it be- 
came evident at the start that the 
only architects | could write about 
with safety, if I ever hoped to cross 
the threshold again—and I do— 
were those whose names appear in 
the list of deceased members: the 
living must speak for themselves. 
What I write will, of necessity, 
have such a personal flavor that the 
reader may judge that I too belong 
in the Necropolis; nonetheless, | 
venture to wander among the 
tombstones. 

With few exceptions, this roster 


of 


the dead includes all those archi- 
tects who gained eminence in the 
profession New York 


throughout the country during the 


in and 


»ast hundred years. If you expect 
full length portraits of each of 
these Olympians, you will have 
to seek elsewhere, for here you 
will find only thumb-nail sketches 
of those architects whom I knew, 
personally, in the Century and 
who guided and inspired me in 
my career. 

Unlike most of my contempor- 
aries, | was not conceived in the 
womb of McKim, Mead & White. 
After two years at the Columbia 
Architectural School, then under 
the wing of that untidy but de- 
lightful R. 
Ware, I had the misfortune, in 
1898, to win a poster competition 


gentleman, William 


which convinced me that I was 
destined to become a painter. Since 
my early youth, when I watched 
my father’s house at Bryn Mawr 
grow from blueprints to reality, 
I had hoped to be an architect, so 
this sudden success in another field 
upset me. 
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I took my bewildered thoughts 
to an old wise Centurion, a friend 
of many artists, Theodore N. Ely 
of Philadelphia, who persuaded me, 
one hot Sunday afternoon, that 
architecture was the greatest of 
the arts, for it embraced all, and 
that a little work in an office would 
banish my doubts. On Monday 
morning I summoned courage and 
knocked at the door of Carrére & 
Hastings’ office. Mr. 
heard my story and set me to work 


Hastings 


there and then, in a very humble 
part, on the drawings for che New 
York Public Library, for which 
Carrere & Hastings were com- 
peting. 
had gathered about it many recent 


It was a young firm which 


graduates of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. It 
office where much song and blague 
oiled the 


Was an_ undisciplined 


hours of work, often 





carried— without “overtime slips” 
—into the early morning hours. 
When, within a month, Carrére & 
Hastings had won both the Pub- 
lic Library and the Academy of 
Design competitions, I was con- 
vinced that Mr. Ely had given wise 
advice. 

In that office on lower Broad- 
way were many who later became 
Centurions: Morris, Blake, Butler, 


Frank Holden and 


to mention Owen 


Magonigle, 
Aldrich, 


not 


Brainard, the lugubrious engineer, 
who, at least, gave the appearance 
of serious standing to the office, 
Though John Carrére and Tommy 
Hastings loved and admired one 
another fundamentally, they were 
frequently on the verge of “di- 
vorce”’; but, in spite of many 
threats, the marriage endured and 
prospered until Carrére’s untimely 
death in a motor accident—a real 
tragedy, for, though they were so 


different temperamentally, each 
supplied something the other 
lacked. It was a successful mar- 


riage and its offspring are many. 
After a year in this pseudo-Paris- 
ian atmosphere, Tommy Hastings, 
whose powers of persuasion were 
great, convinced a reluctant Pres- 
byterian family that a year in Paris 
would benefit me. The year was 
later prolonged to five. 

On my return in 1903, Carrére 
suggested that I have my name put 
up at the Century. “But I have 
never done anything,” I protested. 
“Just the reason for having your 
name put up now. When you 
have done something it will be 
more difficult: you will have made 
enemies.” The truth of this state- 
ment was often borne in on me 
when I served on the Admissions 
Committee. 

George B. Post offered me a 
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junior partnership when I reached 
New York. I was reluctant to 
decline this offer for Mr. Post 
was an old family friend, but 
Chester Aldrich and I had long 
before decided to throw in our lot 
together. Mr. Post, with his long 
drooping mustache, stained yellow 
by the smoke of many cigars, was 
a good story-teller and had a fund 
of tales about his practice which 
he was never loath to tell. What 
would have been my fate if I had 
been at liberty to accept his offer 
I can only surmise, but I felt at 
the time that I would be swamped 
by his personality. In those days 
his office was a busy one with 
many commissions, both private 
and public. 


Shortly after Chester Aldrich 
and I opened our office door in 
1903, to what we 
hoped would be a flood of eager 
clients, the great fire swept Balti- 
more, and architects swarmed 
from all parts of the country in 
such numbers that it was said that 
a falling brick killed four New 


York architects. 


November, 


I knew no one 
in Baltimore, but the previous 
summer had met Mr. Henry 
Walters in Venice. He was a 
native of Baltimore, a Centurion, 
and, like his father before him, 


an amateur and collector of the 
arts. He was a lavish spender, be- 
loved of art dealers whose prices 
he never questioned. As we went 
about Venice in his launch, he 
would see something that he liked 
and then walk out of the shop 
without putting up a lira or signing 
a chit, only saying, “Send me that 
to Baltimore.” 

After the fire, he called me one 
day on the telephone and asked 
me to lunch with him. Very di- 
rect, as always, in his approach to 
any subject, he began by telling 
me that, in his opinion, Charles 
McKim was the foremost Ameri- 
can architect but too stubborn. 
He related the unfortunate history 
of McKim’s dispute with Mr. 
Morgan over the Library in 
Thirty-sixth Street. “Now, I am 
going to give you boys an art 
gallery to build in Baltimore for 
all the treasures my father and 
I have collected provided your 
plans please me and you do what 
I say.” 

It was an act of superhuman 
courage, I have often thought, since 
neither Aldrich nor I had built 
so much as a chicken-coop! In 
the end, he said, with a wry smile, 
“T thought McKim was stubborn, 
but you’re more so.” 


The plans 


were well under 
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way when I met Charles McKim 
for the first’ time at the house of 
a mutual friend. After dinner 
I summoned courage to ask “the 
foremost American architect” if 
he would give me a criticism on 
our plans. With his usual kind- 
ness to beginners, he told me to 
bring the blueprints to his office 
the next afternoon. I appeared 
full of expectation, unrolled the 
plans, and McKim took what 
seemed a casual glance; he then 
spent the better part of an hour 
telling me of the relation of rise to 
tread in staircases, pulling out 
books and photographs to make 
clear his point. Too long after- 
wards I realized, to my regret, 
that it was a subtle way of telling 
me that the entrance flight in my 
plans was too steep. But I was 
too stupid to take the hint. 
McKim was always kind and 
helpful to the young and strug 
gling, with a word now and then 
that made one feel quite import- 
ant. In his day it was pretty gen- 
erally conceded among the initi- 
ated that he was “the foremost 
American architect.” The follow- 
ing has nothing to do with his repu- 
tation but amused me. Tommy 
Hastings loved to tell how he, as 
a young draughtsman in the office, 
was asked by McKim to do him a 


At the time, Me- 
Kim was much in love with a 
young lady who had a place in the 
Berkshires. She wanted a bench 
for her garden. McKim found 
in a photograph 
of one of Alma Tadema’s paint- 
ings. 
that a very naked female sat on 
the bench. Tommy was asked to 
gouache and obliterate 

The drawing made, 


personal favor. 


“just the thing,” 


The only drawback was 


take some 
the figure. 
the young lady was so delighted 
with it that she decided to put it in 
her scrapbook and to do this soaked 
it in a basin of water—at which 
the vanished lady reappeared. The 
outcome I do not know. 





Stanford White I met at his 
lovely place at St. James, on Long 
Island; more often at his Gram- 
ercy Park house, where he had 
accumulated “the wealth of the 
Indies” and gave magnificent par- 
ties. Stanford White’s career was 
so spectacular and his doings so 


often noticed in the press that 
he became, in the mind of the 
public, New York’s foremost 
architect. His sudden death at 


the hands of a crazy man, and the 
subsequent trial, brought his name 
still further into prominence s0 
that today Stanford White and 
the word “architect” are almost 
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synonymous. He was a big man, 
physically, and he had a big heart. 
He was lavish in his spending but 
few know of his many small acts 
of kindness to those in trouble. 

William Rutherford Mead was, 
I have been told, the balance wheel 
of the firm, whatever that meant. 
He was a charming balance wheel, 
quiet in manner, with a nice sense 
of humor. Because of his modesty, 
his qualities were over-shadowed 
by his partners in whose promi- 
nence he basked. He was often 
found at the head of the northeast 
corner table in the Century Dining 
Room, now usually preempted— 
unfortunately, I think—by paint- 
ers and architects. I loved to sit 
beside him and inhale his wisdom. 

When Mead died, William 
Mitchell Kendall, another partner, 
slipped, by inheritance, into Mead’s 
old seat in the Dining Room. I 
regret to say that Kendall and I 
had a falling out. It was when 
I was on the Commission of Fine 


Arts and the Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac was under 
discussion. Kendall insisted on 


high pylons at either end of the 
bridge but the Commission felt that 
the pylons on the Washington 
shore would mask the Lincoln 
The fight was long 
At last, however, when 


Memorial. 
and bitter. 


he was shown two splendid sculp- 
tural groups by Friedlander, he 
was so captivated by them that he 
conceded that sculptural groups 
could well take the place of pylons. 
From then on his cold and distant 
bow to me at the Club was re- 
placed by a warm friendliness 
which lasted to the day of his 
death. He was a perfectionist 
who believed that the best was 
none too good. His love of the 
Italian Renaissance was a passion 


that governed his architectural 
thinking. He had a large share in 


the design of the Morgan Library 
and other works of his firm. These 
works were spread over New York 
and the country. Many have been 
torn down or transformed but, as 
long as the University Club stands, 
the firm of McKim, Mead & 
White, in my opinion, will need 
no protagonist. 


When Cass Gilbert came to 
New York from St. Paul some of 
our New York architects consid- 
ered it an encroachment on their 
preserves. This young Lochinvar 
out of the Middle West brought 
with him a self-assurance that an- 
noyed many of his confreres. I 
remember, when I was negotiating 
a contract with Secretary Mellon 
for the Post Office Department 
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Building in Washington, seeing 
Cass Gilbert at breakfast in the 
Metropolitan Club. I had been 
offered what I felt was a rather 
low fee. I approached the great 
architect and said I was going to 
ask a very impertinent question 
which he need not answer, but that 
it would help me if I knew how 
much he was receiving as commis- 
sion on the Supreme Court Build- 
ing. “Not at all: six per cent, 
with all the engineering fees extra. 
I told them I could not be bothered 
for less. Here’s the contract,” 
said he, pulling it out of his pocket. 
“You see, it is signed by all nine 
Justices.” I thanked him and 
left the table with a decided in- 
feriority complex. 

Cass Gilbert had great gifts as 
a draughtsman. His sketches of 
church spires and towers in France, 
Belgium and Holland were de- 
lightful. They were, no doubt, 
forerunners of his design for the 
Woolworth Building. His many 
creations in New York, Washing- 
ton and elsewhere assure him a 
place in the architects’ Hall of 
Fame, if not always in the hearts 
of his confreres. 


To refer once more to my very 
happy relations with Mr. Walters, 
I must tell how they were severed. 


Mr. Walters’ stepdaughter mar- 
ried John Russell Pope. From that 
moment Mr. Walters’ influence, 
which was very considerable in the 
art world, was diverted to Jack. 
Pope, who was gifted beyond most 
of us, had a classical bent which, 
at the time, appealed strongly to 
such influential people as_ the 
Duveens whose tentacles reached 
far. Apart from his ability as an 
architect, Jack had an uncanny way 
of reading the minds of juries, so 
that, in the many competitions in 
which we both took part, Jack, 
with his able assistants, always 
walked away with the prize. It 
became a standing but sad joke 
in our office that if Pope were a 
competitor we might as well 
save paper, ink and gray matter— 
still, hope would spring! 

I often wished that this really 
gifted artist had not been such a 
close follower of precedent for he 
had the ability to express himself 
more personally without losing the 
spirit of what he sought; but Jack 
was lazy. One of his first crea- 
tions, the McLean house, was in 
Washington. Today it is hard to 
move about that city without com- 
ming face to face with one of his 
buildings. It is fashionable now, 
among many of the bright young 
architects, to decry his work, He 
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certainly put a rather pompous 
classical stamp on Washington’s 
public architecture, but Washing- 
ton’s public architecture was al- 
ready classical, if not pompous. If 
he had lived, in good health, I be- 
lieve—from talks I had with him— 
he would have modified his last 
creation, the Jefferson Memorial, 


about which so much has been said. 
But, in spite of criticism of his 
work, I have yet to see, among the 
many Government buildings that 
have recently sprung up, that ele- 
ment of beauty which he so elo- 
quently advocated. Except—and 
it is a big exception—in the work 


of Paul Philippe Cret. 


(To be continued in August) 


Students and Church Design 
By Rev. C. Harry Atkinson 


Excerpts from a paper read before the North American Con- 
ference on Church Architecture, New York City, January 1948 


HE Jury has finished its study 

( pe the thirty-five projects sub- 
mitted in the church architectural 
competition sponsored by the 
Church Architects Guild, the In- 
terdenominational Bureau _ of 
Church Architecture and _ the 
Christian Herald. This undertak- 
ing was open to senior students in 
the architectural schools of the 
country. Substantial prizes were 
offered for the best solution of the 
problem submitted, which called 
for adequate facilities for worship, 
religious education, recreation and 
fellowship and the administrative 
requirements of a modern church. 
The Jury consisted of Hensel 


Fink, of Philadelphia, 


architect 


Dr. S. L. Hamilton, New York 
University, Walter A. Taylor, Di- 
rector of Education and Research, 
A.I.A., Walter A. Thomas, archi- 
tect of Philadelphia, and myself, 
who served as the “churchman” 
and as chairman of this otherwise 
technically trained group of ex- 
perts. It is as the churchman that 
you have asked me to speak to you 
on “How Architectural Competi- 
tion Looks to Me as a Church- 
man.” 

To me as a non-professional ob- 
server this competition suggests at 
least four general statements: 

I. It reflects an age-long conflict 
in human thought, the tension be- 
tween those who seek to conserve 
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the values of the past and those 
who seek to break free from the 
forms, habits, and 
which tradition has placed about 
them. In Holy Writ it is the un- 
ending struggle between the priest 
and the prophet. The priest rightly 
endeavors to conserve the proven 
values of the past by fencing them 
in with his institution, ritual, and 
behavior patterns. The prophet 
with his dynamic insights, his cre- 
ative imagination, rebels against 
and seeks to break out of these 
forms and to give free expression 
to his ideas. In literature and art, 
it is the classicist versus the ro- 
manticist. What a struggle that 
has been! In other areas of hu- 
man endeavor it is the traditional- 
ist in conflict with the modernist. 

It is now apparent that archi- 
tecture is feeling the stirrings of 
new life within her. With one 
exception the exterior design of 
each set of plans sent in was done 
in the modern manner. In fact 
we are told that the old orders 
which have characterized the 
church architecture of the past are 
no longer being taught in our 
present-day schools of architecture. 
That tension between form and vi- 
tality which exists in the whole of 
life has unmistakably invaded the 
sacred precincts of church archi- 


restrictions 


tecture. Let us hope, in the words 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, “It is a 
necessary tension periodically pre- 
venting forms from becoming life- 
less and vitality from becoming 
formless.” 


II. This reflects 


both the vices and the virtues of 


competition 


the tension beween the old and the 
new. 

It is evident that in church arch- 
itecture as in other fields of human 
endeavor there are those whose 
aim is to create something novel, 
if not 


While we should always foster the 


shockingly _ sensational. 
creative urge, yet novelty for its 
own sake, whether advocated by a 
church building committee or by 
the architect, is certainly not 
worthy of the Church of God. 
There 


enough shocking examples of sen- 


are already in existence 
sationalism in church design to 
afford tragic evidence of the folly 
of joining this cult of novelty seek- 
ers. Exhibitionism does not read- 
ily associate itself either with the 
Founder of Christianity nor with 
the true religion. 

In a few instances extremists in 
church design appear to be thumb- 
ing their noses at the church. A 
rebellion _ leers 
Seeking 


sort of sardonic 


from their finished work. 
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to avert the stigma of being “pick- 
ers-over of the ruins of the past,” 
they have flopped over to a kind 
of architectural nihilism. Insofar 
as this represents an emancipa- 
tion from the dead forms of the 
past, it is to be commended. Some- 
thing new and truly American in 
church design is long overdue. Yet 
withal, some examples of ultra- 
modernism reveal too sharp a 
break with all that has been asso- 


ciated with the House of God in 


times past. Enduring progress 
comes by gradual and orderly 
change and not by revolution. 


Compromise is not a brave gesture, 
neither is it a creative one. How- 
ever, in moderation and with an 
appreciation of tradition, the rad- 
ical will find the stuff with which 
to temper his impatient spirit and 
help him to bring something of 
enduring worth to _ present-day 
church design. 

While many of the criticisms to 
which reference has been made do 
not apply to most of the exterior 
designs submitted by our contest- 
ants, one does note a certain harsh- 
ness of line, a box-like appearance, 
a factory-building tendency which 
does not express the genius of the 
Christian Church. Church archi- 
tecture is something more than 
good engineering and contempo- 


While grounded in 
with 


rary design. 
history, the church deals 
eternal values and a deathless hope. 
The church edifice is a symbol and 
vehicle for things spiritual and 
timeless. Its form, proportion, line, 
color and mass should body forth 
the central meaning of the House 
of God, just as the motif of a great 
piece of music holds it together and 
sounds forth, through its varying 
moods, the central theme. Shapes 
have their accompanying emotions. 
Some forms are not adequate to 
express the good, the true and the 
beautiful. 

So foreign to religious feeling 
are some of these modern designs 
that the architect has to clamp a 
religious symbol to the exterior of 
his building to make sure that the 
wayfaring man may know that it 
is meant to be a Christian church 
edifice. Religious symbols are not 
labels to paste on a package to as- 
sure the passerby that he is looking 
at a religious building. Good taste 
and an understanding of the mean- 
ing of these symbols would save 
many a church designer from com- 
mitting such sacrilege. By all 
means let us have something new 
in church architecture to give 
present-day expression to the re- 
surgent spirit of Christianity, but 
let it never be a secular building 
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sicklied o’er with a pale cast of re- 
ligious symbolism, A cosmetic fac- 
tory embellished by a cross does 
not thereby become a_ church 


edifice. 


III. On the positive side it can 
be stated enthusiastically that the 
plans presented to your judges re- 
veal for the most part a real un- 
derstanding of the requirements 
of a present-day church edifice. 
When we realize that the contest- 
ants are students without any prac- 
tical experience in a church archi- 
tect’s office, the results are gratify- 
ing. ‘The schemes show a serious 
and satisfactory attempt to pro- 
vide for the worship, religious 
educational, social and_ recrea- 
tional, and administrative require- 
ments of a wide-awake parish. The 
educational units show good 
grouping, adequate circulation 
through the buildings, and pro- 
vision for the special facilities 
needed at the differing age levels. 

Folding partitions are used too 
frequently but these could readily 
be eliminated by further study and 
minor rearrangement of the plans. 

The value of the so-called aux- 
iliary and collateral educational 
factors have been recognized and 
provision made for their use. Too 
much cannot be said for the value 
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of a well-designed and well-ap- 
pointed building as a factor condi- 
tioning the pupil or the worshiper 
favorably with interest in and a 
desire for the ideas and conduct 
patterns presented. 

Public worship in many of the 
plans has been well provided for. 
On the whole the chancel should 
have been more carefully consid- 
ered from the point of view of the 
usages of the particular congrega- 
tions concerned. Exits and en- 
trances to this area should be pro- 
vided in addition to the direct ap- 
proach from the nave of the edi- 
fice. Likewise, placing of the 
organ, choir, pulpit and lectern 
need more careful treatment. 
These small details are important 
but can be readily taken care of in 
practically all of the plans sub- 
mitted. 

The floor plans in the estima- 
tion of the judges were far better 
than the exterior designs. In fact, 
the judges gave primary considera- 
tion to the general lay-out of each 
building rather than to elevations 
sent with each scheme. It was 
felt that a good floor plan could 
readily be matched with a suitable 
elevation 


IV. Our competition reflects the 
need for sharing with the students 
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of architecture the functions, the 
meaning, and the purpose of the 
Christian church, Just as the mus- 
ical student gets the feeling of the 
masters by entering sympathetic- 
ally into their music, so in the field 
of church design the young archi- 
tect will come to interpret the 
soul of the Christian church. The 
furnishing of the mind of the arch- 
itect in the things of religion helps 
him to get the feel of a church 
building. It is not something that 
can be conjured up in 
It comes through 
sympathetic 


a_ brief 
period of time. 
understanding and 
identification with the inner life of 
the church itself. Without this 
insight the architect will always 
be on the outside trying to get hold 
of a qualitative element he does 
not understand. With a knowl- 
edge of the history, the theology, 
and religion of the great minds of 
the church, the architect can shape 
his materials to spiritual ends. It 
was Fra Angelico whom the artist 
depicted as doing his work for the 
House of God while much on his 
knees in prayer. 

The students in our theological 
schools might well be given some 
insight into the history and the 
problems of church architecture so 
that they will be able to work 
with the church architect to bet- 


ter advantage. Furthermore these 
same students could also be bene- 
fited by suggestions as to how to 
set up a building program so that 
the practising architect can act in- 
telligently in planning for the par- 
ticular parish he is serving. 


A new day in church architec- 
ture is unmistakably upon us. This 
competition gives evidence of that 
fact. The greatest church build- 
ing program in the history of 
America is awaiting us. Here then 
is a great opportunity for the 
Church Architects Guild and the 
Bureau of Architecture. Let both 
organizations take courage from 
the good work done through this 
competition. Let them rededicate 
themselves to a program of educa- 
tion whereby the church and the 
architects may be brought closer 
together to the end that the House 
of God of tomorrow may be fit- 
tingly built and adorned. 


A Technical Note On Fir 
THE SCIENTIFIC VIEWPOINT OF 
VITRUVIUS, WHO ADVISED 
BUILDERS IN THE TIME OF 
AUGUSTUS 

} > BEGIN WITH FIR: it contains 

a great deal of air and fire with 
very little moisture and the earthy, 
so that, as its natural properties are 
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of the lighter class, it is not heavy. 
Hence, its consistence being natur- 
ally stiff, it does not easily bend 


under the load, and keeps its 
straightness when used in the 
framework. But it contains so 


much heat that it generates and 
encourages decay, which spoils it; 
and it also kindles fire quickly be- 
cause of the air in its body, which 
is so open that it takes in fire and 
so gives out a great flame. 

The part which is nearest to the 
earth before the tree is cut down 
takes up moisture through the roots 


from the immediate neighborhood 
and hence is without knots and is 
“clear.” But the upper part, on 
account of the great heat in it, 
throws up branches into the air 
through the knots; and this, when 
it is cut off about twenty feet from 
the ground and then hewn, is called 
“knotwood” because of its hardness 
and knottiness. The lowest part, 
after the tree is cut down and the 
sapwood of the same thrown away, 
is split up into four pieces and pre- 
pared for joiner’s work, and so is 
called “‘clearstock.” 


The Professional Fee 
By R. Clipston Sturgis, F.A.1.A. 


LANNING and constructing re- 
sete of cost is easier and 
costs less in drafting than planning 
carefully for economy. On the 
commission basis the former is en- 
couraged, and the latter is penal- 
ized. The more the work costs, 
the more is the architect paid. 
Every economy he makes for the 
owner reduces his own profit. 

Quite apart from these obvious 
reasons for giving up a payment 
based on the cost, it is an undig- 
nified method of payment for the 
services of a professional man; no 


doctor or lawyer is paid on such 
a basis. 

The basis of the fee-and-costs 
principle of payment for profes- 
sional services is: 

First, the value of the profes- 
sional service, and this can be 
readily based on: 

(a) The amount of personal 
service of the chief. Obviously 
domestic work will require more 
of this service than a commercial 
or a public building. 

(b) The length of the service, 
months or years. 
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(c) The approximate cost, as 
an index of the financial responsi- 
bility in the undertaking. 

Second, the cost of rendering 
full architectural service: 

(a) Drafting and overhead in 
the office. 

(b) Service of engineers, civil, 
structural, domestic, etc. 

(c) The cost of supervision out- 
side that given by the office, i.e., 
clerk-of-the-works. 

These two main elements can be 
determined, the first definitely and 
the second estimated, and the 
owner will then have an estimate 
of the cost of service. The archi- 
tect, after being given as full in- 
formation as is possible in ad- 
vance, can then estimate the cost 
of the buildings, and the architect 
will naturally take pride in making 
these two estimates, the building 
and the services, as accurate as he 
can, and will try his utmost to 
keep within them. 

One has now a general survey of 
the whole: the cost of the building, 
the time for planning and execu 
tion, and the cost of service. Pay- 
ment for service can then be ar- 
ranged on a monthly basis. 


PAYMENTS 


(1) 20% of the fee is reserved 
for a final payment. This 20% is 


also used as a full payment to close 
the account, if for any reason (ex- 
cept the fault of the architect) 
the work is given up before com- 
pletion. 

(2) The 80% remainder is then 
divided into equal monthly pay- 
ments covering the estimated time 
of the service, and on the Ist of 
the month this payment and the 
monthly drafting costs are paid. 
So that the architect, instead of 
waiting, perhaps six months, for 
his first payment, is paid regularly 
every month from the start. 

Take one or two examples to 
illustrate how this system is 
applied. 

The First National Bank of 
Boston. This was in 1906-7, 
and the estimated cost, to de- 
termine in part the salary, was 
$514,000. The salary was fixed 
at $8,000 a year, for two years, 
$16,000; the drafting cost was es- 
timated at $15,000; engineers and 
clerk-of-the-works estimated at 
$9,000. As against $514,000 the 
building cost $592,000. 


The fixed fee remained . .$16,000 
Drafting (estimated $15,- 
eee 15,218 
Enginers and clerk-of-the 
works (estimated $9,- 


000) was ...... 6,071 
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$40,000 


Estimated total, 


was 


$37,289 


It will be noted that the in- 
crease in cost of building did not 
increase either the fee or the other 
costs and that the estimated time 
of two years was kept. 

Now take another bank, 1919 
to 1922, The Federal Reserve. 
The building was estimated in 
1919 at $2,000,000 to help fix the 
fee, and the fee was fixed at 
$20,000 a year for two years to 
two and a half years, i.e., $40,000 
to $50,000. Almost at once it 
was proved that the site already 
bought was inadequate, and nearly 
a year was spent in examining 
other sites. The site finally bought 
was much larger and the estimated 
cost was $3,000,000. This did 
not affect the fee per annum but 
increased the length of service to 
three years. The final cost of the 
building was $3,660,000; $250,- 
000 of this extra was on the vaults. 
The architect designed the furni- 
ture and interior decoration, and 
again this was included in the fee, 
but involved more drafting, so that 
eventually the total cost of build- 
ing was $4,200,000, and the serv- 


ices were: 


Engineers and clerk-of-the 
. 100,100 


works 


$216,774 


Say $217,000 on a cost of $4- 
200,000 or at 5%. 
In contrast to 


this fee, the 


housing done at Bridgeport for 
the U. S. Housing Corporation 
cost between $4,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000 and the fee there was $6,- 
000 a year—a perfectly reasonable 
salary for designing fifteen or 
twenty units that were then dupli- 
cated, 

Take now a commercial build- 
ing—much simpler than a bank: 
Dorchester Telephone Building, 
1920. 

Estimated cost, $500,000. Ac- 


tual cost, $584,000. 


Ee ee cee $12,500 
SO, nec dp aceonws 8,212 
NE on od a bh a-atarad a 5,102 
Incidentals ............ 2,700 

$28,500 


Here the architect’s fee plus 
drafting was $20,000, or less than 
4% and the whole cost of service 
was about 5%. 


c 


Domestic work is, of course, 


Fee, 3 years............ $60,000 more expensive, for the architect’s 
EE, Seno tended 56,674 personal service is much more 
Juty, 1948 
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called upon and extends from the 
earliest sketch to the last detail of 
finish and includes much personal 
superintendence. 

A house on Long Island, built 
in 1925, was estimated at $80,000, 
but like many private houses it 
grew in scope and finish and 
finally cost $162,000—twice the 
original estimate. The $7,000 fee 
remained fixed and the drafting 
was $5,000. This is 15% on the 


estimated cost but only 7% on the 


/ 


final cost. 


Some office work, which involves 
carving and lettering for example, 
will show a much higher percent- 
A tablet erected on the Com- 
mon in 1914 cost $3,073, and the 
fee was $250; the drafting $336. 
So that architectural service was 


age. 


about 20% on the cost. 

Another gravestone cost $325, 
and the fee and drafting $175. 

No exorbitant fee was charged 
on either of these, and yet it would 
have been a dead loss if charged on 
a 10% or even 15% basis; but the 
owner was perfectly satisfied to 
pay a reasonable fee for the archi- 
tect’s service and the actual cost 
of that service. 

From my own experience ex- 
tending over 20 to 25 years, I am 
that method of 


convinced this 
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charging is logical, and perfectly 
fair to both owner and architect. 

In the high brackets, work run- 
ning into millions, the cost of serv- 
ice is well under the normal 6%; 
and in the lower brackets—do- 
mestic work under $100,000 or 
small decorative items such as a 
church rood-screen or choir stall, 
it would generally be over the 
usual 10%—but in all cases the 
owner has felt that the fee, repre- 
senting the net profit to the archi- 
tect, was entirely reasonable. 

One other point in connection 
with this system is of considerable 
value. When the fee is fixed, 20% 
is reserved for a final payment, and 
this sum may also be used in case 
the service is abandoned. Here is 
a very fair and simple way of ad- 
justing the amount to be paid if 
the work is abandoned. The par- 
agraph covering this in the con- 
tract reads: 


“The architect shall receive 
salary for the period of his services 
only, but, if the work is abandoned 
and the employment of the archi- 
tect consequently terminated, he 
shall be paid in addition to the 
é _.a month, the further 
sum of $........” (i.e. the re- 
served 20% of the total fee.) 


There are certain obvious ad- 
vantages to this system. 
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(1) No work is ever done which 
does not show a definite profit. 

(2) Payments, both on account of 
the fee and the current drafting 
and made 


month, 


overhead, are every 
(3) The architect is encouraged to 
put all his professional skill at the 
disposition of his client, to arrive 


at economical planning and con- 


struction. Five hundred spent in 
drafting might easily save five 
thousand. 


(4) The architect is freed from 
the onus of receiving more pay if 
the owner deliberately increases 
the cost by the use of more costly 


material, involving no work on the 
architect’s part. 

The 
which 
adoption is that the architect does 


one great disadvantage 


has hitherto hindered its 


not make abnormal profit on the 


big job—those over a million. In 
the large city offices, the profit on 


a three-million job would enable 
an architect to do domestic work 
on a 10% basis and lose money. 
This would often keep an 
fluential client. 

On the whole, the advantages 
far outweigh this disadvantage, 
and it gives the architect true pro- 


in- 


fessional standing. 


Calendar 


July 6-10: Store Modernization 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

September 20-23: Fiftieth An- 
niversary Convention, American 
Hospital Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

September 20-24: Annual Tech 
nical Conference of the I!]uminat- 
ing Engineering Society, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

September 26-28: Twenty-first 
annual convention, California 
Council of Architects, Yosemite 


Valley. 


October 11-13: Nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, Hotel Warwick, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 13-16: Annual meeting 
of the National Association of 
Housing Officials, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

November 29-December 4: An- 
nual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
featuring the 18th National Ex- 
position of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, Grand Central Pal 
ace, New York. 
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The Gold Medal 


0 THAT DISTINGUISHED COM- 
yon of fourteen men who, 
since 1906, have received from 
The Institute the highest award 
within its power to give, is now 
added Charles Donagh Maginnis. 

The citation, read by President 
Orr on the occasion of the Annual 
Dinner, the 
presented, follows: 

We honor CHARLES DONAGH 
MAGINNIS, the man and the archi- 
tect. 

He has, for more than half a 


when medal was 


century, enthusiastically dedicated 
his energies to the profession 
of Architecture. With inviolable 
fidelity to the lofty principles of 
his profession, he has inspired his 
contemporaries and has served as 
model and ideal to the generations 
that follow him. He has contrib- 
uted notably to the architectural 
aspect of the American scene and 
by example and inspiration has in- 
fluenced the artistic standards of 
an epoch. In the fields of ec- 
clesiastical architecture particu- 
larly, he has set for his successors 
the highest standard of achieve- 
ment. 


The skill of his facile pen is no 
less a force in the drafting-room 
than it is vigorous and persuasive 
in the press; he is as revered for 
the clarity and beauty of his dic- 
tion as for the brilliance of his 
Celtic wit. In the exercise of both, 
and in the charm of his personal- 
ity, architecture has gained a truer 
appreciation of its position in the 
civic and artistic order of our 
society. 

In his love of architecture, he is 
contemporary with its best inter- 
With knowledge born of 
creative experience, he is ever 
ready to recognize that the true 
fundamentals of design are as in- 
violate now as they were in the 
past. For him, names and decla- 
mation do not establish qualities 
of design. 

For more than forty years a 
Fellow of The American Institute 
of Architects, he endowed with 
rare distinction the office of its 
Presidency. The genius that he 
would modestly disclaim has been 
recognized at home and abroad by 
universities, learned academies, his 
nation and his Church. 


ests. 
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We deem it a privilege to pre- our profession, the Gold Medal of 
sent Charles Donagh Maginnis ‘The American Institute of Archi- 
this tribute, the highest honor of _ tects. 


FORMER RECIPIENTS OF THE GOLD MEDAL 


1906 Sir Aston Wess, London 
1909 CHartes Fotten McKim, New York 
1911 Gerorce B. Post, New York 
1913. Jean Louis PAscaL, Paris 
1921 Victor LAtovux, Paris 
1922 Henry Bacon, New York 
1924 Sir Epwin LANpbsEER Lutyens, London 
1925 BertrraM GROSVENOR GoopHUE, New York 
1927 Howarp VAN Doren SuHaw, Chicago 
1929 Mitton Bennetr Mepary, Philadelphia 
1933. RaGNnaR OstseErc, Stockholm 
1938 Paut Puivippe Cret, Philadelphia 
1943 Louis Henri SuLLivaNn, Chicago 
1946 Eviet SAARINEN, Cranbrook 


The Fine Arts Medal 


STABLISHED in 1919, the Fine Your vision has created for us a 
Arts Medal of The Institute right and unalterable image of 

is awarded, usually on recommen-_ our rocks and sea, our plains and 
dation of the Committee on Allied mountains and the living pulse of 
Arts, for distinguished achievement our cities. You have wrought on 
in the Fine Arts, embracing paint- paper and canvas an architecture 
ing, sculpture, music, literature, of that spirit among us which finds 
city or regional planning, land- its meaning in sun, wind and tide, 
scape architecture. in the opposition of stone and wave, 
This year the medal is awarded and in the works of man which 
to John Marin. The citation fol- have sprung with frugal purity 


lows: from his needs. 
To JounN Marin In solitude and with courage 
Painter of this land’s strength you have forged a language of the 
and beauty: eye which owes as little to conven- 
JuLy, 1948 
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tion as to innovation of others. The 
urgent and mysterious probity of 
your brush has endowed us with 
gifts of sight and understanding 
which are true and right for our 
time, as we believe they will be 
true in ever-changing ways for 


<> 


those hereafter with hearts to com- 
prehend. 

We do ourselves honor in be- 
stowing on you with pride and 
gratitude the Fine Arts Medal of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 
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Advanced to Fellowship in 1948 


N THE OCCASION of the 
OKichtieth Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects, 
in Salt Lake City, announcement 
was made of the elevation to Fel- 
lowship of twenty members of The 
Institute who have achieved em- 
The 


names of these members and the 


inence in their profession. 


individual citations from the Jury 

of Fellows follow: 

Leon EUGENE ARNAL 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Admitted to The 
1922, has been advanced to Fel- 


Institute in 


lowship for achievement in archi- 
With under- 
standing, with respect for others’ 


tectural education. 


ideas, with affection, for over thirty 
years he has shared his mastery of 
the unchanging basic principles of 
his stu- 


architecture with many 
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dents. ‘They are richer by this ex- 


perience. 


Pietro BELLUSCHI 
Portland, Ore. 
Admitted to The 

1936. He has been advanced to 
Fellowship in The American In- 
stitute of Architects for excellence 
in architectural design. A native 
of Italy, he came to the United 
States in 1923 and in Oregon, the 
state of his choice, he found op- 
portunities to develop his inventive 
talents and capacities. His con- 
tributions to contemporary design 
are manifold and notable. 


Institute in 


FrANcIs VAUGHAN BULFINCH 
Boston, Mass. 
Admitted to The Institute 
1921. He has given generously 
of his wide knowledge of material 


in 
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and experience in methods of con- 
struction to the cause of clarifying 
and improving the conduct of the 
profession. Through his long and 
devoted attention to the study and 
revision of the building codes of 
his state and city, in the field of 
legislation and in civic affairs, he 
has rendered a signal impetus to 
the betterment of general practice 
that is felt beyond the limits of his 
environment. He is advanced to 
Fellowship in The Institute. 


CAMERON CLARK 

New York, N. Y. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1922, has been advanced to Fel- 
lowship for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the design of private resi- 
dences and especially his studies of 
indigenous Connecticut 
ture. He has been a valuable mem- 
ber of the New York Chapter in 


promoting the study of civic design 


architec- 


which he has practised in exem- 
plary manner as Advisor to the 
Borough President of Manhattan. 


GEORGE BAIN CUMMINGS 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1921, has been advanced to Fel- 
lowship for service to the profes- 
sion and to the public. An able 
practitioner and school architect, 


he has given generously of his time 
and energy in promoting under- 
standing of community planning 
and the architect’s responsibility to 
serve his city and his region. 


GARDNER AcTON DAILEY 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1930. He has been advanced to 
Fellowship in The American In- 
stitute of Architects for his achieve- 
ments in design. He early con- 
tributed his talents to simple, direct, 
architectural  solu- 
He has produced buildings 


contemporary 
tions, 
of integrity, quality and distinction; 
thereby the architectural profession 
has been stimulated and its horizons 


expanded. 


PAUL GERHARDT, JR. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Admitted to The 

1927, is advanced to Fellowship in 

The American Institute of Archi- 

tects for his achievements in archi- 


Institute in 


tectural design and for his service 
to The Institute. 

His unerring good taste and 
modern approach in the design of 
public structures have constituted 
a distinct contribution to contem- 
porary architecture in that field. 
His services in various capacities 
to the Illinois Society of Architects, 
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PIETRO 
BELLUscHI 


Portland, 
Ore. 





CAMERON CLARK GeorGE Barn CummMIines 
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the Chicago Chapter, and as a 
Regional Director for the North 
Central States District have been 
marked by enthusiastic and unusual 
devotion to the advancement of the 
profession, 


James Byers Hays 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1925. His architectural work has 
not only been esthetically satisfy- 
ing in a superior degree, but has 
also shown unusual resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. For this achieve- 
ment in the field of architectural 
design, James Byers Hays is ad- 
vanced to Fellowship in ‘The 
American Institute of Architects. 


Epwin H. LuNDIE 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Admitted to The Institute 
1922, is advanced to Fellowship 
for his contribution in the field of 
design. Through his intimate 
knowledge of the building crafts 
and his fertile native ability, he has 
created structures of utility and 
beauty. 


in 


ALEXANDER Epwarp HoyLe 
Boston, Mass. 
Admitted to The Institute in 
1914. True architect, skillful de- 
and keen to 


lineator, sensitive 


beauty, his pencil has brought new 
vitality and richness to every field 
Modest, 


he 


of design it has touched. 
wise, and indefatigable, 
guided the efforts of his chapter to 
bring about greater cohesion and 


has 


solidarity in the profession of his 
State. He is advanced to Fellow- 
ship in The Institute. 


FRANCIS KEALLY 

New York, N. Y. 

Admitted to The Institute 
1921, has been advanced to Fellow- 
ship The Institute for 
achievement in the field of archi- 


in 


in his 
tectural design. Always with pro- 
found respect for classic tradition, 
he is a vigorous exponent of con- 
temporary monumental architec- 
His Oregon State Capitol 
the 
recognition and his contribution to 


ture. 
merits highest professional 
the design of libraries has been out- 


standing. 


(GEORGE MARSHALL MartTIN 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1927, is advanced to Fellowship 
for his contribution to architectural 
design. 

A serious student of architecture 
and a very capable designer, he has 
always maintained a high standard 


He 


in his architectural practice. 
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has been a loyal and energetic 
worker for the advancement of the 
profession and has served faithfully 
and effectively in many of the ac- 
tivities of the Cincinnati Chapter 
and the Architects Society of Ohio. 


EpwArpD FAIRFAX NEILD 

Shreveport, La. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1918. He has been one of the chief 
influences in elevating the stand- 
ard of civic design in his State. 
Throughout an active practice his 
work on many commissions of im- 
portance is distinguished by ex- 
cellence in design. For this achieve- 
ment in the field of architectural 
design, Edward Fairfax Neild is 
advanced to Fellowship in The 
American Institute of Architects. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON PALMER, JR. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1916. Pioneer in site planning, he 
set up a standard for controlled 
development in suburban residen- 
tial areas which has become uni- 
versal today. To the problems of 
his city and its institutions he has 
long brought lively observation, 
clear judgment, and effective solu- 
tion. The layman and the profes- 
sion alike recognize his public serv- 
ice which they acknowledge with 


warm and deep gratitude. He is 
advanced to Fellowship in The In- 
stitute. 


RoBert BARNARD O’CONNOR 

New York, N. Y. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1930, has been advanced to Fel- 
lowship for distinguished work in 
the science of construction and for 
service to The Institute. His 
leadership in the affairs of the New 
York Chapter has been character- 
ized by conscientious devotion to 
the highest ideals of his profession. 


LEONARD SCHULTZE 

New York, N. Y. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1929, has been advanced to Fellow- 
ship in The Institute 
achievement in the field of archi- 


for his 
tectural design. An outstanding 
practitioner, familiar with every 
facet of his chosen profession, he 
has been a pioneer and leader in 
the development of American hotel 
design and science of construction. 


FITZHUGH ScoTT 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1916, is advanced to Fellowship 
in The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects for his impressive contribu- 
tions in service to the architectural 
profession. 
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His strict adherence to the high- 
est ideals of The Institute through- 
out his many years of practice has 
served to inspire the younger archi- 
tects with whom he has come in 
contact and has been a potent force 
in sustaining the best traditions of 
architectural practice. 


Puitip LINDSLEY SMALL 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1921. He has designed many 
notable buildings and has intelli- 
gently and generously served his 
community in many important 
capacities. For achievement in 
design and for public service, Philip 
Lindsley Small is advanced to Fel- 
lowship in The American Institute 
of Architects. 


Jor Frazer SMITH 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1926, is advanced to Fellowship 
for his contribution to the profes- 


sion through devoted, unselfish, and 
intelligent service. As a represen- 
tative of The Institute, his solu- 
tions of problems of professional 
and public relations have brought 
honor to himself and distinction 
to the profession as a whole. 


Hart Woop 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1921. He has been advanced to 
Fellowship in The American In- 
stitute of Architects for his achieve- 
ments in architectural design. A 
charter member of the Hawaii 
Chapter, he has honorably con- 
tributed to the advancement of 
the profession and has held positions 
of trust in his community. His 
buildings are noteworthy for their 
quality and the imaginative blend- 
ing of styles which has influenced 
and broadened the architectural 
opportunities of his fellow practi- 
tioners, who hold him in respect 
and esteem. 


Honors 


To Emory Rotu and Louts E. 
OrpWEIN have been awarded the 
Apartment House Medals for 
1948 by The New York Chapter, 
A.LA. Mr. Roth’s medal was 


for an apartment house in the 


“over six stories” category—300 
East 57th St., Manhattan. In 
the class “six stories or under,” 
Mr. Ordwein’s medal was for the 
Garden Apartment House at 72nd 
Street and Third Ave. The com- 
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petition was framed to include 
buildings completed between Oct. 
1, 1940 and Oct. 1, 1947. 


Haroip §. BuTTENHEIM, Edi- 
tor of The American City, has 
been elected an Honorary Asso- 
ciate of the New York Chapter, 
A.1L.A. in recognition of his long 


services in behalf of housing and 
planning. 


Joun E. Burcuarp, Director 
of Libraries at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has been 
appointed Dean of Humanities as 
of July 1, succeeding Dean Rob- 
ert G. Caldwell, who is retiring. 


Architecture Broadens Its Base 
By William W. Wurster 


DEAN OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING, M.1.T. 


A talk before the Georgia Chapter, A.I.A., April 22, 1948 


OST OF US are products of 
M: region and our roots go 
deep. That means that you will 
bear with me and_ understand 
when I use the West Coast as the 
background for much I have to 
say. 

After the war in 1918 I was 
graduated from the University of 
California and went to work in a 
San Francisco office, followed by 
an experience in construction in 
the field. Next a year in Europe 
and then work in a New York 
office. I was lucky and reached a 
good office, but many were not so 
fortunate and had meager fare by 
way of experience. But here is 


30 


the point of the story: it did not 
make any difference in what office 
you worked, for glamour attached 
itself to any New York experience 
without real foundation in fact. 
and 
people were all passed up reck- 


Fine jobs, fine work fine 
lessly if they were not in New 


York. 


young 


Here were thousands of 
gaining “New 
York experience” without a real 
attempt at perceiving the content 
or weighing the work of the offices. 
It was a strident time, and all 
offices seemed to be vying to stand 
on the point of a pin, at least as 
far as a real examination of pur- 
pose and result. 


architects 


Enormous pride 
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went into the solving of each 
twenty-five-foot slice for residences 
and bean-poles for commercial 
structures. How they used land 
for their setting was not judged 
No one 
really saw the city in the round 


part of the problem. 


or as a whole. 


Grad- 


architectural 


1929 changed all this. 
the 
wreckage crept older practitioners 


ually from 
with blinders stripped from their 
eyes. Students carefully studied 
buildings and surroundings, and 
they made pilgrimages to ask for 
employment with Wright, Neutra, 
Harwell Harris and 


were doing thoughtful work. Some 


others who 


able architects even chose to work 
for the Government! It was in 
the 1930’s that we had, for one 
thing, the migrant camps of the 
Farm Security Administration in 
California, designed with real bril- 
Cairns and DeMars. 
shelter for 
beings became “architecture.” The 


liance by 
Minimum human 
design of buildings emerged as a 
social art, and I hope it will never 
be placed exclusively on the luxury 
shelf again. It was in this period 
that quiet virtues assumed com- 
mand, and there was a recognition 
that the price one pays for work- 
ing and living in the great megalop- 


olis might be too great. And so 
followed the thing I have men- 
tioned above—the searching out 
of people and interesting work, no 
matter where they might be. This 
trend continues, and I am pleased 
that so few of our students seek 
their experience solely in the “big 
town.” 

In the mid-thirties, too, there 
was a stirring amongst the stu- 
dents who felt our school training 
was too narrow, as it still dealt 
exclusively with the rather limited 
joys of individual structures. I 
recall so well a student at the Uni- 
versity of California as he came 
storming into my office with the 
feeling that the stress was still 
placed on gentlemanly pleasure 
rather than the guts of accomplish- 
ment. Others joined this student, 
and by 1939 there was a lively 
group banded together under the 
“Telesis.” Webster’s 
definition of this title tells the 
story better than I can: “Intelli- 
gent direction of natural and so- 


name of 


cial forces to a desired end; pro- 
gress intelligently planned and di- 
rected.” Here before my eyes I 
saw the growth of a planning phi- 
losophy, helped by their reading of 
Mumford. As they read they 
came upon other 
spoke both in praise and criticism 


sources which 
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of the Chicago Exposition of 1893 
where many had seen for the first 
time a formed environment of a 
larger unit. They learned of the 
first building zone restriction in 
1916 in New York. They looked 
at the surveys of housing condi- 
tions. They realized the enormous 


over-all importance of environ- 
ment and the need for creative 
control. The first Telesis effort 


culminated in an exhibit in 1940, 
held at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, which directed citizens’ 
thoughts understanding 
and remedying their surroundings. 
Suddenly these youngsters found 
they had started a movement, but 
nothing in their experience gave 
them political knowledge—how to 
use and control the power which 
was theirs. Those of us 
watched at this time felt troubled. 
But we need not have been, for in 
1948 the Telesis group are the 
ones guiding the destinies of one 
of the most active city planning 
staffs in the United States. 

This is regional architecture. 
This could not have happened if 
the Telesis group all had aspired 
to be in New York. This is truly 
architecture broadening its base. 

Such broadening emphasizes the 
social and economic side. Perhaps 
we need a definition of the social 


toward 


who 


’ 


side of architecture. The social 
side holds high the 


premise that all of our drawing 


constantly 


and construction is for the use of 
people. It fits their lives by filling 
It 


should constantly verify its prem- 


practical and esthetic needs. 
ses. How do people want to live? 
In one-floor houses? In free stand- 
ing houses each with its own plot of 


ground? In high apartments? 
Convenient to work? Convenient 


to play? Convenient to schools 
and shops? Here again the region 
influences. I remember designing 
the war housing projects at Val- 
lejo, California, near Mare Island 
Navy Yard, where the family au- 


120%. 


There is a reason for this, with 


tomobile ownership was 


open winters and great distances. 
In New England the percentage 
would about half of that. 
Surely this might bring a decision 


be 


by New England people to ask for 
more compactness in the site plan 
than followed at Vallejo. 
Whether attempting to solve this 


we 


receives action at the hands of the 
planner or the architect, is not the 
question. It. is rather that house 
plans themselves must take this into 
account, and the wise architect is 
one who perceives the question 
involved in site work and trans- 
lates them into direct architectural 
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action. Such an outlook tends to 
bring the whole picture into play 


Patrick Geddes 


” 


at one time. 
called it “simultaneous thinking. 
In the 1920’s architectural suc- 
cess and enthusiasm had seemed 
to stop at the edge of each build- 
ing. 


The word “architecture” has 
come to include all kinds of struc- 
No longer is it confined 


which 


man’s effort to leave his imprint 


tures. 
to buildings emphasize 
at the expense of reality or use. 
No longer do we have an auto- 
matic translation from a building 
back to the drawings as the major 
expression of the architect’s crea- 
tive enthusiasm. If this had not 
been true in the past, how explain 
the cartouches and statues high in 


the air and unavailable to the 
sight? I recall one of my pro- 
fessors, whose enjoyment lay 


chiefly in mannered buildings, say- 
ing to me, “It is all very well that 
you let your buildings be pub- 
lished, but they aren’t architec- 
It so happened that he 
was speaking of a small house on 
the coast of California, by which 
I would as soon be judged as by 
any work I have ever done. It 
had an incomparable site, which it 
used, and the owners find it an 


ture!” 


ever recurring miracle in the liv- 
ing. By what criterion then does 
this professor judge it is not archi- 
tecture? Surely not by the phys- 
ical and spiritual satisfaction of 
the client. 
People are 
suspicious of our antiseptic sub- 
We look with longing to 
the mixed land use and living of 
our New England and 
wonder if the present stratification 


becoming rightly 
urbs. 
towns, 
of residence by income is such a 


At the present time 
alone bring 


good idea. 
financial 
about decisions, and we find people 
are not free to decide between city 
and suburban living. A _ broad 
architectural outlook will attempt 
to remedy the evils existing in each 
system. The architects will ac- 
knowledge that central construc- 
tion should be placed free of traffic 
danger and confusion, should have 
sun, light and air, and only when 
these are met does tight city living 
become tolerable. For the suburbs 
the architects will ask for con- 
venient shopping centers and 
schools and an adequate transpor- 
tation system. 

By now it is very apparent that 
we cannot keep things within neat 
boundaries, for we speak of social 
needs and we are already in the 
of economic ones. Tax 


pressures 


midst 
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structure must be understood; it 
has direct influence on architec- 
ture, as it sets the limits of space 
and utilities. More immediately 
the architects know how the ris- 
ing costs of construction have 
played fast and loose with their 
estimates. All of us are dismayed 
at the numberless rolled sets of 
blueprints in our files of buildings 
which will never be built. This 
period has the effect of a searing 
fire, for all the nonessentials must 
be melted out and we must start 
from the bottom with pure ma- 
terials and form. It is healthy to 
throw out archaic requirements 
from our specifications, to start 
again with basic English, as it 
were. A realization of this comes 
when you talk with Aalto of re- 
construction in Lapland, or Man- 
oury of France; their use of basic 
things shames our waste in both 
materials and ideas. 

The economic side comes to the 
fore speak of 
school buildings. past 
we carefully embalmed old meth- 
ods by building permanent monu- 
ments. So much so that we could 
say of these as was suggested for 
Van Brugh, who designed Blen- 
heim: “Lie heavy on him, oh earth, 
for he has layed many a heavy 
thing upon thee.” In Cambridge, 


again when we 
In times 


Massachusetts, I visited a dark 
school built in 1890, where heavy 
brick walls and many stories keep 
Let 
us have no more of these. Let 
us have the buildings cost less, 
that the period of amortization be 
and their destruction 
earlier. Away with the expense 
of permanence, away with Chi- 
nese cemeteries which take good 
ground needlessly and clutter the 


education in a strait-jacket. 


shorter 


earth. 


Architecture, thus, is gradually 
seeking social and economic truths 
and, with a attitude, 
seeks to have a share in the day-by- 
It is less an avoca- 


humbler 


day world. 
tion than when it stressed a gen- 
tlemanly outlook and pace. 
Roland Wank, who had worked 
on the resettlement town, Green- 
hills in Ohio, was asked to go to 
Knoxville for the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to design some small 
houses. Fortunately for the TVA, 
our nation and architecture, he 
had a vision of how architectural 
talents could serve all structures, 
and what followed is too well- 
known a story for me to dwell on 
in detail. There is beauty in the 
power houses and the dams, where 
he refuted once for all the theory 
that first you do engineering, and 
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then hang on the architecture. If 
my memory serves me right, I re- 
call what a time he had prevent- 
ing a fake tower which the engi- 
neers felt was necessary for sym- 
metry. From the start they took 
us—the citizens and owners—in- 
to account and thought was given 
to provide viewing-rooms and bal- 
conies, places for picnics, so that 
not only were there things to do, 
but the fact that they existed was 
like an invitation to partake in 
what is essentially our own. 

Again we see a fragment of the 
future possibilities of urban plan- 
ning, in New York. The Empire 

tate Building represents merely 
an isolated if gigantic spurt. It 
occupies the entire block between 
33rd and 34th Streets on Fifth 
There it 
soars high in the air. But what 
do you do in seeing and using it? 
You visit a friend in an office, go 
to the top, and stand on the street 
corner to view it, and that closes 
the experience. Just go up to 50th 
Street and you arrive at Rocke- 
feller Center. Here you do all 
the things you can do at the 
Empire State plus theater, music 
hall, skating, restaurants with a 
view—it has captured urban ex- 
citement. And when you add to 
this the flowers and trees, you feel 


Avenue, as you know. 


you are viewing a new phenome- 
It makes the usual prosaic 
civic center seem dead. How 
simple and inevitable it all seems 
now that Rockefeller Center has 
pointed the way. 

Beginning with Radburn, 
Henry Wright and 
Stein, we have principles advanced 


non. 


by 
Clarence 


to bring about land use which ac- 
knowledges the cul-de-sac street 
and quiet gardens. We trace this 
same type of effort down through 
the greenbelt towns of the Re- 
settlement Administration to the 
site plans of the war housing proj- 
ects. “Today this experimentation 
is bearing fruit, and deep consid- 
eration is given to the question as 
to what constitutes a_neighbor- 
Is it an area? Or a given 
number of people? A 
around an elementary school? Or 
a shopping center? We have not 
arrived at a conclusion, but the 
questioning shows the health of 
discontent. 

By now you feel, I rather su- 
spect, that I am shying away from 
a prime element of architecture— 
Beauty. Such is not the case. 
Rather it means that I want the 
need and the setting cared for, 
which will permit the flowering 
of the architecture into Beauty. I 
think I can best describe what I 


hood. 
radius 
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mean by quoting from our School 
bulletin : 


“In architecture education grows 
even more complex as_ the 
various involved technics receive 
independent recognition. Yet, the 
central problem, however difficult 
it is to achieve in practice, is in- 
tegration. The line of architec- 
ture must not become wholly lost 
in the field of the natural world 
and the human world in which it 
operates. It must be solidly based 
on the technical resources of sci- 
ence, but it must not bend so low 
that architecture and planning are 
no more than branches of technics 
themselves. What raises archi- 
tecture to an art remains to a great 
extent a mystery, but toward art 
it must aspire. The name of Louis 
Sullivan and the quality of his 
skyscrapers, in which a major tech- 
nical development first found arch- 
itectural form and expression, sug- 
gest the sort of goal which archi- 
tecture seeks and sometimes finds.” 


Let me take you back to the 
West Coast to a Telesis meeting 
I attended less than a month ago, 
and complete the circle of my 
thoughts. It was a meeting gath- 
ered that the director of the Plan- 
ning Commission might explain 
the situation regarding the issues 
which had been met and _ those 
which were to come. It was a 
wonderful demonstration of youth 
and democracy at its best. It was 


moving for me as I recalled these 
same people ten years ago pointing 
at the very gates now so completely 
open to them. 

The only thing I could add to 
the occasion was to recall these 
facts to them and to attempt to 
show a possible new goal for them, 
The new goal is not only their 
problem but ours, too. In simple 
terms, we must jump our present 
local political boundaries and build 
and plan for a region or metro- 
politan area. Today’s roads, av- 
tomobiles and telephones make the 
old boundaries We 
must somehow gain a uniform tax 
structure which will grant com- 


ridiculous. 


plete participation and yet not per- 
mit evasion. Perhaps the voting 
privilege must be so arranged that 
there is some mode evolved so that 
one votes on area matters combin- 
ing place of residence and business, 


You may question me and ask 
if I am not thinking in the main of 
city planning rather than archi- 
tectural matters. My answer to 
this is simple. Environment sur- 
rounds and controls our buildings; 
so, to produce inspired architec- 
ture, it is necessary to know and 
interpret, and perhaps to change, 
the frame in which we live and 
work. 
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Voices from Afar 


By Howarp ROBERTSON, F.R.- 
1.B.A. talk entitled ‘The 
American Scene,” before’ the 


R.I.B.A., March 9, 1948: 


in a 


“Mr. Harrison’s organization 
included provision for the services 
as a Board of Design of ten archi- 
tects from various countries, four 
others as consultants, and three 
American consultants as well. All 
these architects were engaged to 
come to New York for 
months, but not all could remain 
that long, including myself. We 
and went, and _ returned 
The size of the board of 


experts, the speed which governed 


four 


came, 
again. 


the production of a scheme and 
estimates, the multiplicity of lan- 
guages, the variations of tempera- 
ments and tempers, the inevitable 
clashes of opinion, were enough to 
daunt the stoutest. But Mr. Har- 
rison survived it all. And if his 
experts agreed on one thing with- 
out dissension, it was in admiring 
his patience and diplomacy. 
“Discretion forbids me from re- 
lating many a spicy anecdote. But 
it will be sufficient for me to tell 
you that we had with us at first 
such diverse characters as Le Cor- 
busier, a charming but firm Rus- 


sian engineer called Bassov, and an 
equally charming and cultured Chi- 
nese architect and antiquarian. 
Then came Markelius, G. A. Soil- 


leux from Australia, Cormier from 


Canada, and Niemeyer from 
Brazil. A Czech, a Greek, a 
Uruguayan, a Pole, and some 


others helped to season an archi- 
tectural pudding which at times 
threatened indigestion.” 


Se 


H. S. GoopHART-RENDEL, Past 
President of the R.I.B.A., in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Sir 
Ernest Pooley at the opening of 
the Centenary Exhibition, Decem- 


ber 17, 1947: 


“T should like to draw your at- 
tention to two particularly well- 
chosen words in the speeches which 
I think that 


I heard our President say that edu- 


we have just heard. 


cation, properly understood, should 
be emancipation, and we have just 
heard the Chairman of the Arts 
Council say that it is the duty of 
us all to encourage—that is the 
second word—the appreciation and 
practice of the arts. 

“In my boyhood, no educator 
ever tried to emancipate or encour- 
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age me; they used quite different 
words, and they meant them. I 
think that at that time the Presi- 
dent of such an Association as this 
— if there could ever be any other 
Association except this of the same 
kind—would probably have said 
that the duty of education was the 
imposition of discipline ; 
and if there had been a Fine Arts 
Council in those days, I think that 
the Chairman of it would probably 
have said that it very 
largely in order to assail the strong- 
holds of apathy and ignorance.” 


te 


By G. A. SoILLEuX, F.R.A.LA., 
architect to the commonwealth 
Department of Works and Hous- 
ing in Australia; a member of the 
International Board of Design for 
United Nations headquarters; 
speaking before the Architectural 
Association, London, March 17, 
1948: 


“It has been suggested that I 
should tell you the story of Le Cor- 
busier and his vaccination. In the 
early days of the meetings of the 
Board of Design there was a 
smallpox scare in New York, and 
there was established in our office 
a vaccination center where all our 
staff could be vaccinated ad lib. 


artistic 


existed 


and free of charge.- Le Corbusier 
wished to be vaccinated, and he pul- 
led off his coat and began to roll up 
his right sleeve. Being new to the 
ways of great men, I butted in, 
and in very halting French I said 
‘But, M. le Corbusier, if you are 
going to be vaccinated it would be 
better to have it done in the left 
arm, because if it takes, your arm 
will be sore, and you will not be 
able to use it.’ He just looked at 
me, and then wiped me off with 
one sentence. ‘Moi,’ he 
said, ‘I do not work with ze arm. 
I use ze head.’ ” 


swift 


te 


The Hon. Humpurey Pak- 
INGTON, F.R.I.B.A., in proposing the 
toast of “The Guests,” on the oc- 
casion of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation Centenary Celebration 


Dinner, December 19, 1947: 


“T suppose that whenever arch- 
itects are gathered together from 
different countries, some speaker or 
other brings up that old chestnut 
of the first architectural conference 
known to history. It was held at 
Babylon in those happy, far-off 
days when we are told that we 
were all of one tongue and one 


speech. The architects gathered 
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together, and in the way architects 
do they decided to build a tower 
that should reach to heaven. I 
suppose they forgot to get the 
necessary permit, but at any rate 
the Great Surveyor came down 


among them and put a stop to the 
building. Not only that, but he 
scattered the architects over the 
face of the earth, he con- 
founded their language into a babel 


and 


of tongues.” 


Thoughts for a Layman 
By John V. Van Pelt, ¥F.A.1.A. 


Excerpts from a letter written by the author to a young 


man who had expressed 


RCHITECTURE is one of the Fine 
Arts. 

A painter expresses himself with 
paint and a piece of canvas; the 
sculptor uses clay, or chips off a 
stone, to give his vision form; the 
musician weaves sounds into a pat- 
tern; so, the architects works with 
building materials — wood, brick, 
stone, concrete, plastics—to give a 
body to his dreams. 

An architect works in three di- 
mensions. He must consider the 
aspect of his work from all sides 
and from inside out. This he does 
when studying his plan. He con- 
siders the development of succes- 
sive vistas and the renewed delight 
of the future observer, who will 
pass from one space to another 
(room to room), or look out 
through the windows. 

The sum total of the satisfaction 


an 


interest in architecture. 


derived from an example of the 
Fine the of its 
pleasing elements, from which is 
subtracted that of its displeasing 
elements: a jarring note normally 


Arts is sum 


decreases the pleasure felt in hear- 
ing a symphony. 


So, the architect who designs a 
beautiful staircase must see to it 
that the proportion between the 
risers and treads results in com- 
fortable ascent or descent, just as 
the potter who fashions a lovely 
pitcher must be sure it will pour 
well; and, again, in his planning 
the architect must solve his prob- 
lems in a way that will be con- 
venient and practical in order that 
the final result may be satisfying. 
If a shock is caused by the opening 
of the kitchen door into the front 
hall, so that a guest can see and 
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smell the preparations for his din- 
ner, displeasure is likely to result. 

The defining of, or failure to 
define, architecture as one of the 
Fine Arts, strikes the keynote in 
the discord that exists in the pro- 
fession today. Therein lies the dif- 
ference between an architect and 
a structural engineer. The archi- 
tectural profession suffered during 
the depression and the War (art 
prospers only when there is general 
social opulence) ; so, to get jobs, 
some architects pretended they 
were better engineers than the ac- 
knowledged engineers—and that is 





Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative. 


seldom the case. There is no reason 
why an engineer cannot make just 
as practical a plan as a architect: 
usually he is more practical. 

But it is only by chance the en- 
gineer is an artist. 

There are some registered archi- 
tects who are only structural en- 
gineers and, for a time, ten or 
twenty years ago, it appeared pos- 
sible they might crowd out the 
real architects. 

Now, I believe, there is a grow- 
ing number of architects who are 
artists. On them depends the future 
architecture of our country. 






WALD, | 
Cw 
ws 


Your Sotar House 


By EpMuNp G. KrimMet, Philadelphia 


EVIEWERS of books display al- 

most a professional aloofness 
towards publications privately spon- 
sored. They have ignored one such 
book even though it bears the stamp 
of the House of Simon & Schuster, 
yet it has been ripe for vitrolic 
criticism from laymen. Perhaps 
the coterie of “Authority” and 
heads of important architectural 
schools, listed as selectors and ap- 
provers of the plans, to give a 
professional stamp of approval to 
the book, may have intimidated 


laymen reviewers to avoid such 
hallowed ground, leaving the field 
to the architects themselves. The 
writer gladly accepts the mission. 

It is not an innovation to en- 
ploy plans, elevations of buildings 
or interiors to help sell manufac- 
tured products. “Your Solar 
House” should help the sponsors, 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, to sell Thermopane just as 
a succession of features as Turret 
Stairs, Recreation Room, Break- 
fast Nook or the Picture Window 
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have moved products from the 
manufacturer into the hands of the 
consuming public. Thermopane is 
a good product. Unfortunately it 
is a better product than most of 
the plans shown in “Your Solar 
House.” And here responsible 
guilt must be borne by the array 
of professional men and women 
who lent their good names and 
titles to a publicity stunt. Some 
families may be tempted to use the 
plans so highly recommended. The 
book is also being used to move 
other wares. ‘The winner of a 
Schick Razor contest was offered 
any one of the forty-eight $15,000 
houses shown in “Your Solar 
House,” designed by “America’s 
foremost architects.” 


“Your Solar House” may help 
sell razor blades, Thermopane, 
what not. But the duty and the 
responsibility of the architectural 
profession is not selling of products, 
but their proper use in plans 
designed to meet the needs of 
clients. A home is something more 
than a southern wall of glass or 
a scries of picture windows. No 
family has twenty-four hours a day 
to bask in the sun or to gaze at 
flower-studded views. There are 
other things to do, such as eating, 
sleeping, cleaning the body as well 
as the household. 


Reading the erudite descriptions 
accompanying each plan in “Your 
Solar House”, one gathers that the 
most profound thought was given 
to meeting family and living needs. 


The text sparkles with such words 
as electronics, eclectics and such 
phrases as living zone, work-zone, 
car-berth, and, of course, “Ther- 
mopane”’ is sprinkled profusely as 
it is slowly shifted from the south 
wall to the north wall as we turn 
plans from east to west locale. 
The introduction tells us that the 
architects were chosen by the 
eminent selectors (with great 
secrecy) as those best qualified in 
their states to design a solar house 
in the contemporary manner. How 
could a layman dare criticise such 
plans? All of them show ample 
use of glass, which is what Libby- 
Owens-Ford wanted, but back of 
the glass is some of the most ancient 
and poorest of house planning pos- 
sible. 

Twenty-five of the forty-seven 
plans fail to give the parents a 
direct entrance to the bath from 
their bedroom. Four of them re- 
quire a walk across or down a 
hallway. Are we to believe that 
these architects are sexless? 


Four of the plans show stairs 
with winders of the most hazard- 
ous sort. 

Ten of the plans show rooms of 
parents and children at opposite 
ends of the house, too far removed 
for a mother’s ear to detect the 
first whimper of sickness; too far 
removed for children to feel the 
comforting nearness of parents. 

Many of the plans show master 
bedrooms hardly worthy of the 
name—mere cells. Are these archi- 
tects saying that such minimum 
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living is necessary in order to af- 
ford the walls of glass? 

The omitted second-floor plan 
of one house must have been too 
much for the eminent selectors to 
swallow. A later publication of it 
showed access to the bath through 
another bedroom. 

Among other faults, too numer- 
ous to mention, five or more of the 
plans offer no privacy of movement 


through the house, using the living- 
room as a thorofare for all move- 
ments, Certainly a pre-war house, 
costing $15,000 could offer more 
convenience than that. 

The Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company could offer a great public 
service by recalling every issue of 
“Your Solar House” and re-issuing 
only the limited few good plans 
within its covers. 


“Is It ARCHITECTURE ?” 
By Joun V. Campisi, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N RESPONSE TO “Is It Architec- 

ture?’’, published in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, my answer is 
“No, it is not architecture!” It 
is the lack of good taste, composi- 
tion and knowledge of the fine arts 
and architecture. 

Thanks to our learned and 
courageous colleague, Victor A. 
Matteson, F.A.1.A., of Chicago, 
and please write more of such tasty 


and educational articles in the 
JouRNAL for the sake of the archi- 
tects and the preservation of archi- 
tecture. 


At last we really have an archi- 
tect who has had the gumption to 
contradict the so-called “function- 
al” architecture. The answer is 
found in the second sentence of the 
second paragraph. ‘Thanks again. 


Books & Bulletins 


MECHANIZATION TAKES Com- 
MAND. By Siegfried Giedion. 
757 pp. 634% x 934”. New 
York: 1948: Oxford University 
Press. $12.50. 

If you need Dr. Giedion’s pain- 
staking research and oratory to con- 
vince you that we are living in a 
machine age, here they are. 


MoperN ‘TIMBER Desicn. By 
Howard J. Hansen. 318 pp. 
5%” x 9”. New York: 1948: 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4.50. 

Second edition of a work first 
published in 1943, now revised 
to conform with the more re- 
cently adopted increase of working 
stresses. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 
By Theodore Crane. 422 pp. 
6144” x 914”. New York: 1947: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $6. 
The Professor of Architectural 

Engineering at Yale ties together 
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for the first time, we believe, struc- 
tural techniques with factors of 
geographical location, types of oc- 
cupancy and site conditions. 


How To Buy a House. By L. 
Douglas Meredith. 188 pp. 
514” x 8”. New York: 1947: 


Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


A chairman on finance of a life 
insurance company offers a guide 
for the layman who would buy 
rather than build. 


TimBeR ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK. 
By Howard J. Hansen. 892 
pp. 5144” x 84”. New York: 
1948: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
$10. 

Assembling all the data needed 
for designing wood structures, to- 
gether with up-to-date information 
on wood properties, grading, speci- 
fication, preservatives, fasteners and 


the like. 


Our ENEMY THE TERMITE. By 
Thomas Elliot Snyder. 272 pp. 
6’x 944”. Ithaca, New York: 
1948: Comstock Publishing 
Company. $3.50. 

Revised edition of a work first 
published in 1935. The author, 
senior entomologist of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine in the Agricultural Research 
Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has stud- 
ied the termite for thirty-eight 
years. He admits that we still have 
much to learn about them, but 
control in construction is the way 
to prevent damage. 


APARTMENT Houses. By Joseph 
H. Abel, A.I.A., and Fred N. 
Severud, A.S.C.E. 288 pp. 814” 
xl114%”. New York: 1947: 
Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion. $10. 


Not within the last fifteen years 
has there been any noteworthy 
attempt to consolidate between 
book covers the sort of knowledge 
of apartment houses that the archi- 
tect needs. Joseph Abel (of Berla 
& Abel, Washington architects) 
and Fred Severud, New York 
engineer, with the assistance of 
other specialists, bring the subject 
up-to-date with a wealth of plans, 
details and financial data. 


Tue AGE oF ApaM. By James 
Lees-Milne. 284 pp. 534”x 
834”. New York: 1948: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. $6. 

To the question, “Why another 
Adam book after Bolton’s?” the 
answer is that Lees-Milne sketches 
the whole mis-en-scene: contribu- 
tory influences, effects of and on 
contemporaries, the contribution of 
Adam collaborators, the side-lights 
of letters, diaries and old records. 
There are abundant illustrations. 


New Wor tp or Space. By Le 
Corbusier. 130 pp. 8%4”x 
1034”. New York: 1948: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $6. 

A sort of autobiography in 
which the author’s activities in 
painting, architecture and writing 
are woven upon the warp of his 
conception of space. (One book 
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which is eagerly awaited from Le 
Corbu would explain how he 
crowds 48 hours into 24.) 


AMERICAN SCULPTOR’ SERIES: 
Malvina Hoffman; Sidney 
Waugh; Herbert Haseltine; Au- 


gustus Saint Gaudens. Each 
volume 64 pp. 5”x 6%”. New 


York: 1948: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., under the auspices of 
The National Sculpture Society. 
$1.50 each; $10 the set of 8. 


Four new monographs added to 
the series which has included the 
credo and work of Wheeler Wil- 
liams, Paul Manship, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Daniel Chester 
French. These are handy and use- 
ful little volumes, each illustrating 
a sculptor’s chief works and ex- 
pressing in a few paragraphs of 
type his or her views of the 


sculptor’s art in general and in par- 
ticular. 


INTERIORS AND EXTERIORS. By 
Paul Laszlo. 114 pp. 10”x 6%”. 
Los Angeles: 1948: Lorrin L., 
Morrison. $6. 

A monograph, practically text- 
less, with excellent photographs of 
the sophisticated work in Califor- 
nia of the widely-known Austrian 
designer who came here in the late 


1930's. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Soi, Me- 
CHANIcS. By Donald W. Tay- 


lor, 712 pp. 5’”x84”. New 
York: 1948: John Wiley & 
Sons. $6. 


The Associate Professor of Soil 
Mechanics at M.I.T. writes pri- 
marily for the student—but aren’t 
we all? 


The Editor’s Asides 


WHILE THE DELEGATES and 
members of The Institute were 
meeting in the Salt Lake City Con- 
vention, two men who seldom fail 
to attend these annual meetings 
were conspicuously absent. Ralph 
Walker, F.A.1.A., and Julian Clar- 
ence Levi, F.A.1.A., both of New 
York, were serving The Institute 
as delegate and alternate respec- 
tively to the Constitutive Assembly 
in Lausanne, Switzerland. The 
Assembly’s function was to com- 
plete the organization plans and to 


launch the new International 
Union of Architects. Of this broad 
effort in professional relationships 
we are hoping for, and anticipat- 
ing, great good. 


te 


THE WIDE AND ELABORATELY 
ORNAMENTED CORNICE—that som- 
brero that was felt to be an abso- 
lutely necessary adjunct of the tall 
office building not so many years 
ago—is passing. Indeed, across 
the street from The Octagon it is 
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passing with dramatic suddenness ; 
it is falling down. Hastily erected 
shelter of wood planks guards those 
using the entrance, but dubious 
eyes are directed upward from the 
sidewalk to make that 
bracket or a section of dentils and 
egg-and-dart will not decapitate 


sure a 


the innocent bystander in the proc- 
ess of decapitating the building 
itself. But the saddest part of this 
little tale to be told. 
Officially be blame 
properly allocated for this episode. 
Those responsible must be named, 
let libel suits come if they must. 
And who are said to be the guilty 
parties ? 


remains 
there must 


The pigeons. 


ROCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TecTts holds Wednesday noon 
luncheon meetings, with some to 
talk while the others eat. Being 
briefed on fees, hardware, construc- 
tion costs, specifications, while one 
laps his soup seems popular in 
Rochester, even if it does sound a 
bit like intravenous feeding, 


SEVEN well-known architects are 
pooling their efforts in serving on 
a volunteer committee 
funds for 
Architecture 


to raise 
half-million-dollar 
and Applied Arts 
Building for Illinois Institute of 


Technology’s new campus. Under 


a 


the chairmanship of Jerrold Loebl, 
the other members are Roy T. 
Christiansen, Raphael N. Fried- 
man, C. Herrick Hammond, F.aA.- 
1.A., John O. Merrill, Charles F. 
Murphy and Alfred Shaw, F.A.1.A. 


OuR SISTER PUBLICATION, the 
BULLETIN, told of the Army Af- 
filiation Program of the A.G.C. in 
A 
subsequent letter from the De- 
partment of Public and Profes- 
Relations, sent to the 
members, explained the program 
in further detail. Progress in the 
Organized Reserve Corps seems 
to have been rapid. One year 
after the Army’s announcement, 
and eight months in which the 
A.G.C. has been actively partic- 
ipating, its chapters and branches 
have sponsored 84 of the 100 engi- 
neer units pledged, and 33 of these 
units have now been activated. 


the January issue, page 12. 


sional 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has sug- 
gested that our embassies in other 
lands might well reflect the style 
of The White House. This idea 
was probably expressed with his 
tongue in his cheek. It is a play- 
ful thought, one that invites fur- 
Obviously the 
embassies abroad will be of widely 
Great Britain rates 


ther development. 


different size: 
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a large one; Argentina, one of 
moderate size ; Luxemburg, a small 
one. The vexing question of scale 
arises. Luxemburg’s embassy can- 
not well be a small-scale reproduc- 
tion of The White House, else 
the floor heights would not afford 
headroom. An alternative is the 
lopping off of ends: first the lateral 
wings; then have only three win- 
dows each side of the portico in- 
stead of four; or cut these flank- 
ing ends down to a width of two 
windows—or even one. ‘The adap- 
tation may still be too big for Haiti 
or the Dominican Republic. Could 
it be that an ambassador would 
have to worry along with a portico 
only? 


THE Women’s’ ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LEAGUE, of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, continues to 
add to its reputation as an active 
and efficient aid to the members’ 
husbands and brothers and to the 
whole architectural profession. Its 
most recent achievement is the 
publication of a booklet “Women’s 
Architectural League Home Plan- 
ning Guide” which takes a pro- 
spective client by the hand and 
guides him or her through the 
maze of building a house, from 
the explanation of what the archi- 
tect is and does, to the selection of 


site, for individual 
family needs, furnishing and deco 
rating the interior and the land 
scaping. The check list of items 
to be considered in planning is par ji 


a planning 


ticularly comprehensive. 


Visirors to the Washington 
Metropolitan Chapter meetings 
frequently comment on the rele 
tively large attendance and the 
marked spirit of camaraderie that 
prevails. Men who visit many othe 
chapters usually remark on thes 
two phenomena and ask the reason 
As a matter of factil 
reason seems to cover bot} 


for them. 
one 
conditions. Included in a member} 
chapter dues is a surprisingly lo 
addition which is estimated to cov 
the cost of a pre-prandial supp 
of beer and a very informal supp@ 
served at 6:30 P.M. just before t 
monthly meeting. One thus pay 
for the beer and supper, whethe 
or not he attends—and he usual 
finds it possible to attend, Evel 
thi attendanet 


is the 
it not run to the average of 129 


with factor 


igh 


mi! 
(out of a present membership @ 


240) if it were not for the unusual 
talents of the Chapter Secretary 
and a few of his helpers who know 
good food, how to buy it and how 
to serve it—and they seem to get 


some fun out of doing it. 
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